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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE LOUVRE. 



'■ 



On a former occasion,* we presented our readers with an ac- 
count of some of the objects of curious interest in the Museum 
of American Antiquities at the Louvre, in Paris, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations. As the subject was not then by 
any means exhausted, we now recur to it for the purpose of 
further elucidation. 

The people whom we vaguely denominate Peruvians, but 
who, strictly speaking, consist of two distinct races, derive 
,their principles of art from a civilisation of which only tradi- 



darkness. The deity Viracocha appears on the border of a 
k lake on which a temple is about to be reared ; and there, alone, 
on the borders of these consecrated waters, he dissipates the 
darkness and evokes the light. His first care is to people the 
place with statues, which he has cut out of the stone ; then he 
animates them, gives them a civilising mission, and reserves 
only two to attend upon him as messengers. Viracocha is 
afterwards the divine ideal which Peruvian sculptors endea- 
vour to embody in the temples. This legislative deity often 




tions'or traces remained at the time of the conquest of Peru. 
The ruins of Tihuanaco, or Tinguanuco, the prodigious mas- 
siveness and grandeur of which are still admired, are in no 
respect inferior to those of Uxmal and Palenqua ; and the eye 
is confused by the strangeness of the ornamentation and the 
peculiar architecture which characterise the ancient temples 
of Yucatan. It is nearly the same with the sculpture, and, 
one might almost say, the poetry, of these early races. 

Among the inhabitants of one portion of Peru, statuary had, 
so to speak, a divine origin. A legend of great antiquity 
represents the world in mysterious guise, but still plunged in 
* Vol. i. p. 115. 



assumes a visible form, while the Pacha Camac, the living prin- 
ciple of the world, has none, but reveals himself to mortals 
only by the blessings he confers. This is not the case with 
the subordinate deity, who formed, so to speak, the art of 
statuary, and in whose honour a temple is raised on a hill 
near Cuzco, with a .golden statue on a pedestal of the same 
metal. Not only did statuary multiply certain effigies for the 
temples, but innumerable statues of domestic gods adorned 
the hearths of the Peruvians. They are designated by the 
various names, Canopas, Chancas, and Huacimayoc, according 
to the different localities. These names show tbat they were 
the presiding deities of the house ; and, according to Calancha, 
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the father, on his death, divided these statues of protecting 
gods among his children, reserving ihe most venerated for the 
eldest son, the representative of the family. 

The idols played an important part in the political life of 
the Peruvians ; their presence was even indispensable in 
certain critical circumstances. As a single instance, we may 
mention that, when the emperor sought to obtain from the 
widow of Huayna Capac the hand of her daughter in marriage, 
he could not succeed in overcoming her obstinate resistance, 



it, and this statue, for which he employed the most precious 
metal, was raised in a hall which was itself covered with 
gold. Francisco Xeres, one of the companions of Pizarro, 
informs us, that several cities in Peru preserved, in his time, 
the statue of Guayna Capac, and we think it would be easy 
to multiply instances of a similar nature in. the vast empire of 
the Incas. 

Even the foundation of museums, which seems to be 
reserved for the most civilised nations of Europe, was not 




except by having all the idols of a temple carried before 
him. 

Art, among the Peruvians, was not confined, as was the 
case in Mexico, with one or two exceptions, to the reproduc- 
tion of sacred effigies; it enriched the country with real 
statues destined to perpetuate the recollection of historical 
personages, and free from the excess of awkward ornament 
which is observable in the productions of the Mexicans. 
When Guayna Capac had finished his palace of Mullucancha, 
he had a statue of his mother, Mama Ragua Oello, erected in 



altogether foreign to the Peruvians. As early as the fifteenth 
century, Yasca, the general of the armies of Guayna Capac, 
had ordered each of the tribes composing the empire to bring 
the great guaea of their country, that is to say, the most 
venerated idol ; and when these* statues had been collected, he 
formed a sort of pantheon out of them. 

However numerous these idols were, the remains of Peru- 
vian statuary are less numerous than those which have been 
preserved of ancient Mexico, for this simple reason, in our 
opinion, that though the statuaries of Anahuac were well 
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acquainted with the various processes of founding, they pre- 
ferred working their gods in granite or basalt, to casting them 
in gold or silver. The reverse of this took place among the 
Peruvians, and it was the intrinsic value of the statues or 
vases delivered by the Inca to the conquerors that caused 
their destruction. It is not surprising, therefore, that our 
museums are so poor in statuettes of the precious metals, or 
even silver vases. The only articles of this sort exhibited in the 
museum at the Louvre are the cylindrical bell-mouthed vase, 
represented in fig 5, and the two silver statuettes represented 
in figs. 4 and 11. The vase exhibits two heads, back to back, 
in the form of a Janus, above which is a flowing headband. 
Although the size of this species of goblet, which was reserved, 
it is said, exclusively for the Incas, is larger than usual, it 
dwindles to. insignificance in comparison with the accounts 
of the same sort of wealth possessed by Atahualpa. 

However indisposed we may be to put undoubting faith in 
what is told of those famous gardens of the Inca, in which 
flocks of alpacas (animals of. the Llama tribe) in gold were 
guarded by herdsmen of the same metal, who stood near 
strange animals, all combining intrinsic value of material with 
exquisite finish of workmanship ; it is not the same with the 
works in gold which Pizarro sent off to Seville immediately 
after the conquest, and which were intended for Charles the 
Fifth, as an addition to the impost levied by the crown. Fran- 
cisco Xeres, the private secretary of the conqueror, had abun- 
dant leisure to examine and admire them, for it was on board 
one of his vessels that they were conveyed to Europe ; and he 
thus describes them : " On board the Sancta Maria del Campo, 
which arrived on the 9th of January, 1534, were thirty-eight 
golden, and forty-eight silver vases, among which was a silver 
eagle, containing upwards of two gallons of water. Two 
immense pans, one golden and the other silver, capable of 
containing a whole ox cut in pieces, recalled to the recollec- 
tion of the devout conquerors the sea of brass in the temple of 
Jerusalem." 'We will spare the reader any account of the 
bars of gold, weighing altogether 53,000 ounces, and the 5,480 
silver marks thrown carelessly in the middle of this splendid 
gold work of the Inca ; we will only speak of a golden idol 
of the size of a child four years old, and the dimensions of 
which are given by Xeres without any other remark of im- 
portance. But it is quite certain that, if the vases and the 
idol had been subjected to the simple process of moulding on 
their arrival at Seville, the American museums in Europe 
would have presented much more curious specimens of 
Mexican art than are now found in them. France, no less 
than Spain, has failed to profit by the opportunities afforded 
her of enriching her . collections at a moderate cost. Her 
conduct, in reference to the remarkable productions of Aztec 
art, is an illustration of our remark. These productions, con- 
sisting of vases, statues, and even gems (including an emerald 
of almost fabulous dimensions), were seized by Captain Florin 
near the Azores, when he spoiled Antonio de Quinones of the 
presents which the conqueror of Mexico was sending to 
Charles the Fifth. They were sent to Fontainebleau ; but the 
crown jeweller or the Italian goldsmiths were the only persons 
who saw them in their primitive form ; and it is suspected, 
not without reason, that perhaps the beautiful works of the 
Renaissance in the Museum at the Louvre, which are so much 
admired,- have a closer relationship than is commonly sup- 
posed with the grotesque idols of the ancient Americans. 

The art of working in gold as applied to ornamental vases or 
dress, and the various productions of pottery, are the principal 
sources from which a knowledge of Peruvian art can be obtained 
in the present day. The costliness of the materials employed 
by the artists of Cuzco has been fatal to statuary productions. 
On the contrary, in the guacas of Peru, as in the hypogsea of 
Etruria, vases are still to be met with, made of extremely fine 
clay, not, however, without a certain degree of solidity, in 
consequence of which they have greatly multiplied in cabinets 
of curiosities for some years past. The ornamentation of these 
vases, which is almost always borrowed from the animal 
kingdom, affords evidence, not only of a remarkable richness 
of invention in the semi-barbarous artist who produced them, 



but also of a delicate taste, reminding one in some jneasure of 
that elegance of form so prominent in Grecian antiquity. 
Thanks to the generosity of some travellers, the Museum at 
the Louvre possesses several valuable specimens of this class. 
Such, for example, is the vase in red clay (fig. 21) ; the arybals, 
conical at the bottom (figs. 17, 18, and 20), discovered at Yucay, 
near Cuzco ; and the object represented by fig. 19, which was 
found in a child's tomb at Arica, and is equal, in the paintings 
with which it is adorned, to any other in the collection. 

The guacas from the neighbourhood of Truxillo have 
enriched the Museum at the Louvre with several specimens of 
pottery, which were presented by M. Angrand, and which, 
if they exhibit no great elegance of appearance, give, by the 
very grotesqueness of their assemblage, a good idea of those 
fanciful forms which astonished the first conquerors, and made 
them discern the dreaded influence of demons even in the 
most simple articles of domestic use among the people with 
whom they were found. From man down to reptiles and 
fishes — in fact, all the strange objects in the animal kingdom — 
have been turned to account by Peruvian artists. If fig. 9, 
which represents an ape seated, whose tail forms a handle, 
was not at all out of place in the collection of grotesque demons 
furnished by Delancre, figs. 14 and 15 enable us to understand 
what the statuary of these countries could accomplish when 
it attempted to reproduce the regular features of man, and 
recognised its true mission, so to speak. The first of these 
objects, which is in red clay, was found at Cuzco ; the hair 
and beard are painted black. The two others, which are 
heads joined together, and placed upon a conical pedestal, are 
in black clay ; but there is no doubt as to their Peruvian 
origin. This vase, how T ever, we are told, presents such an 
analogy with those found in Etruria, that M. Durand, though 
a very skilful connoisseur, has been deceived by it. 

The vase in black clay, exhibited in fig. 7, simply has the 
form of a duck, with a little ape in relief on the neck ; fig. 1 3 
represents a wild boar. The human form appears in fig. 10 
on the vase found at Borja ; it is still perceptible in the gro- 
tesque vessel at the side (fig. 11). Fig. 8 represents an object 
sent from Quilca, on the top of which is seen a man's head ; 
while on the body, made of black clay, are figured two arms 
in relief. Fig. 12 carries us back again to the neighbourhood 
of Truxillo ; it is a truncated cone reversed, the neck of which, 
divided into two parts, serves as a handle ; the small human 
figure on one side has a vase at its mouth. The object repre- 
sented by fig. 16 comes from the same country ; it is made of 
red clay, and presents one of those numerous specimens of 
double vases so often met with in American pottery, and 
especially in that of Peru, 

Among the beautiful specimens in the collection must be 
placed fig. 28^ which has borrowed its principal ornament 
from Peruvian ornithology : two birds, which may be sup- 
posed to be two doves, serve as the basis for two portions of 
a tubular quadrilateral handle, " upon each face of which are 
carved ten small birds in relief ; in the middle of this handle 
rises a straight tube, at the foot of which is placed a small 
figure of a bird in relief." The vase is made of black clay, 
and presents a complete analogy with a specimen of the same 
kind found at Lima, and deposited at Sevres. Figure 29, 
which is also in black clay, was taken from the ruins near 
Truxillo, bearing the name of Great Tchimu : it is a fish, the 
species of which would be difficult to name precisely, and the 
neck, which answers the purpose of a handle, is surmounted 
by a small ape in relief. If fig. 27 was found at Borja, it 
proves that this site was in no way inferior to other Peruvian 
towns in pottery. The figure of a man seated, which consti- 
tutes the handle, and has a vase in the right hand, is adorned 
with a head-dress; large gold earrings remind one of the 
strange custom of those celebrated orejo?ics t whom the 
Spaniards (from the Spanish word orefa, an ear) designated 
by a name significative of the custom of wearing earrings. 
The spherical vase (fig. 26) has the head of an ape for its 
ornament, and comes, as is supposed, from Quilca. 

All the historians of the conquest of Peru have mentioned 
with satisfaction the numerous utensils for changing the courses 
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at table, employed in the two great empires of the New World. 
Among the Incas, these objects were made of the precious 
metals ; among the Aztec princes, clay, painted with elegance, 
was often employed, and the articles which had been once 
brought to table could never be used again. Figs. 22, 23, and 
24 represent dishes made in the empire of Peru, in the 



middle of which an Aztec dish is drawn. From their nature, 
being made of clay, and rather coarsely painted, these dishes 
could not have appeared at the splendid banquets which 
historians have described. Fig. 25 carries us back to some 
curious trifles, the products of Mexican art : it represents an 
infant asleep in a cradle. 



NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 



That the frightful and disgusting habit of cannibalism should 
have been prevalent amongst so fine a race as the New Zea- 
landers, has often formed the subject of wonder to the ethno- 
logist. "VVe think the circumstance may be attributable to the 
almost total absence in New Zealand of indigenous quadru- 
peds, and the scarcity of native vegetable productions. The 
only native quadruped whose existence is well attested, is a 
sort of rat ; though Mr. Walter Mantell, the English Govern- 
ment Commissioner for the settlement of native claims, is 
inclined to believe in the existence of another, a sort of 
badger. At any rate, this animal, if not extinct, must be 
very rare, seeing that a large reward, offered by Mr. Mantell, 
failed to bring a specimen of this animal (termed by the 
natives Kaureke) to light. 

But, if nature was sparing in her allotment of quadrupeds 
to New Zealand, she lavished on that far- distant isle a variety 
of extraordinary birds. Occasionally their bones turn up, 
startling the naturalist by their extraordinary size, or curious 
conformation. Most of these birds were, in one respect, like 
the ostrich ; that is to say, their wings were only rudimentary 
— very useful as sails to catch the breezes, and assist the 
animal in running, but totally unavailable for the purpose of 
flying. Although the only evidence we possess of the former 
existence of all these birds, save one, is the discovery of their 
bones, yet circumstances favour the idea that they were not ex- 
terminated until comparatively recent periods. Popular native 
tradition still hands down their characteristics ; the various 
native languages give them a name ; which would scarcely have 
been the case if these animals had ceased for many centuries 
to exist. 

The largest of these wingless birds is" termed in native lan- 
guage the Moa; it must have been considerably larger than 
the ostrich ; of this there can be no doubt, although the entire 
skeleton of the Moa has not yet been found. 

Our drawing (p. 9). and present remarks do not relate to the 
Moa, but to an individual of a species, contemporary as is sup- 
posed with that gigantic bird, and for the discovery of which we 
are indebted to the son of that eminent English naturalist, un- 
happily now no more, the late Dr. Mantell. Mr. W. Mantell 
imbibed much of his father's love of natural history, and very 
soon after his appointment to an official capacity in New 
Zealand, applied himself to the collection of fossil bones of 
birds in which New Zealand is so rich. -At length a fortunate 
chance enabled him to send to England the skin of a bird sup- 
posed to be extinct ; and had it not been for the gluttony of a 
crew of sailors, the bird itself, alive and well, might probably 
have figured in the Zoological Society's gardens. 

Before stating how this capture was made, it is necessary 
to premise that, according to native tradition, there lived, con- 
temporary with the gigantic Moa, a bird also wingless, but far 
smaller, termed by the inhabitants of the northern island 
Moho, and by those of the southern island Takahe. All the 
natives who mentioned this bird concurred in stating, that 
formerly it existed in such numbers that their ancestors 
derived from the species their chief sustenance ; the natives, 
moreover, were all unanimous in stating the bird to have been 
already for some time extinct. The species was not extinct 
four years ago, as we shall presently discover; but whether the 
species be now extinct — whether we are now about to describe 
the last of these birds — is more than can be averred. 

To show how extremely rare the Moho must have been, it is 
sufficient to mention, that none of the natives with whom Mr. 



Mantell conversed on the subject had ever seen it ; moreover, 
the Rev. Richard Taylor, who has so long resided in the 
islands, had never heard of a bird of this kind being seen. 
In his "leaf" from the Natural History of New" Zealand, 
under the head of Moho, is the following note : — " Rail, colour 
black, said to be a wingless bird as large as a fowl, having a 
long bill, and red beak and legs ; it is nearly exterminated by 
the cat ; its cry was * keo, keo.' " 

Let us now inform the reader how a living specimen of the 
Moho came to light, was caught, killed, and eaten in the year 
1849. A party of seal hunters, who were pursuing their avo- 
cations in Dusky Bay, having observed the trail of a large bird 
in the snow with which the ground was then covered, de- 
termined to give chase. Proceeding in the direction of the 
footsteps, they at last caught sight of the Moa or Noiumis, 
. as naturalists have since denominated it. Their dogs at once 
gave chase, and finally after a long hunt the bird was cap- 
tured alive, in the gully of a sound behind Resolution Island. 
It ran with great speed, uttered loud cries, and violently 
attacked the dogfr. But, notwithstanding the long struggle, it 
was caught uninjured and taken on board ship, where, after 
having been kept alive for three days, it was at length killed and 
eaten, the sailors who partook of the meal describing the bird 
as most delicious food. Fortunately, these nautical epicures, 
who certainly were no great naturalists, did not pluck their 
bird, but skinned it, and Mr. Walter Mantell having secured 
the skin, confirmation of the correctness of native accounts was 
at length obtained. 

It is a great pity that the seal catchers, having once deter- 
mined to preserve a memento of their" capture, did not set 
aside the bones as well as the skin. The external lineaments 
of a stuffed bird are sufficiently attractive to the general 
observer, but the skeleton is of infinitely greater value to the 
naturalist. 

S" Our accompanying illustration (p. 9) represents the Moho, or 
Noturnis Mantelli. Its form is not very prepossessing, and 
its plump, well-rounded contour is so strongly suggestive of 
a delicate bonne bouclie, that we do not wonder that the race is 
so nearly extinct ; if, indeed, its extinction be not already 
consummated. The colours of the plumage are exceedingly 
fine. The beak and legs are of a deep crimson, the head, 
throat, and abdomen, purple, and the tail white. 

We regret our inability to do by the larger as we have done 
by the smaller bird — present the reader with a perfect repre- 
sentation of it. However, in default of this, we append a 
representation (p. 8) of so much of its skeleton as may serve 
to convey an impression of its general configuration and enor- 
mous size. Our sketch has been copied from an anatomical 
preparation now to be seen in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, London— that unequalled collection, for. the first 
germ of which the English are indebted to their illustrious 
countryman, John Hunter. Connected with this skeleton, 
there is a very interesting tale, of which we will give an 
outline, as it serves very forcibly to demonstrate the wonder- 
ful degree of perfection to which the science of comparative 
anatomy has now arrived. 

When digging deep into the bowels of the earth, separating 
strata, and bringing to light the fossilised traces of animals 
now extinct, the naturalist refers them to this or that genus ; 
when he confidently asserts that such or such a bone belonged 
to an enormous lizard to which the modern crocodile is but a 
pigmy; when he proclaims that in such a region there formerly 



